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While it is supposed to be part of the duty of the instrument
man to keep track of the whereabouts of the rodman, this is
often impossible. The latter in following an outcrop around a
hill or through the brush or in going off on a side trip to check
the correlation, often disappears for short or long intervals, not
uncommonly to appear again unexpectedly at some other point.
Also the rodman in giving all of his attention to the immediate
problems may lose track of the instrument man and spend time
and patience in vainly signaling an unresponsive .rock or stump
on a distant hill. A "search" or " where-arc-you " call such as
three blasts from a whistle or the flashing of a mirror over the
area where the one sought may be, will often overcome this
difficulty.
It is quite essential that land monuments such as section cor-
ners be located both in order to determine the relation between
the geologic structure and the land lines and as a chock on the
direction and length of the traverse being run.    The instrument
man may signal the rodman of the presence of a corner, which his
map shows to be in close proximity, by moving the extended arms
alternately from the horizontal to the vertical position or by four
blasts from the whistle, the first two being separated by a pause
from the second two.   However, it is better if possible to antici-
pate this and other conditions which may necessitate signals, and
talk them over when the two members of the party arc1, together,*
This together with a careful location of all stations will eliminate
the need of complicated signals.   The main difficulty in signaling
is found in the rodman trying to attract the attention and in
reading the signals of the instrument man.    In short sights but
little difficulty is experienced, but where the distance is greater
than 2,000 ft., care and often ingenuity mast bo exercised.-
Under such conditions signals should be movements, not posi-
tions, and these should be assisted by holding in the hand, or
hands, a white article, such as a handkerchief or the face of an open
note book, or a black article, such as a hat or the back of a note
book, that color being chosen which contrasts the most with
the background.    Arm signals  often  cannot be distinguished